THE LATER CAREER OF SEBASTIAN CABOT
that the old man "somewhat doted55.1 Perhaps he was merely too feeble to give a scientific discourse.
In the latter years of Henry VIII the English effort to discover North America died out. So far as is known, the last government undertaking was that of Rut in 1527. Hore's voyage was a private enterprise whose motives are not at all clear. In 1541 we hear of a royal project which never went beyond the stage of discussion. Chapuys, the Emperor's ambassador, reported on May 126 that the Privy Council had been deliberating on the dispatch of two ships to seek a passage between Iceland and Greenland "for the northern regions" (Cathay is not specified), where it was thought that there would be a market for English cloth. A pilot from Seville had been in England, but his terms had been too high, and the government had therefore abandoned the scheme,2 If Chapuys was speaking with precision, which is by no means certain, this plan has some affinity with Thome's doctrines. There is little reason to suppose that the Seville pilot was Sebastian Cabot, who is not known ever to have advocated the northern route over the pole. The English fishery in Newfoundland probably continued during these years, although there is little positive evidence of it. It is mentioned allusively in statutes of 1541 and 1548 which regulated the fishing industry in general
North America, as has been abundantly shown, was only incidentally attractive to Englishmen by reason of its bearing on the Asiatic Passage. The incentive to colonization, which became important under Elizabeth, was not yet manifest, although the conditions that were to produce it were coming into existence. Those conditions were briefly the rise of prices due to the influx of the precious metals into Europe, the general depression of trade resulting from the wars in which England was involved from 1544 onwards, and the uprooting of the peasantry from the soil consequent upon the dissolution of the monasteries. These things caused distress and unemployment, a sense of over-population, and a need for new markets for the cloth manufacture. The excess of population was more apparent than real. Numbers were certainly growing after having been almost stationary since the Black Death, but the population of England and Wales was not much higher than four millions at the end of the sixteenth century, a figure which had been comfortably reached in the early fourteenth. The problem was solved by the reorganization of agriculture and industry under Elizabeth and James I, and colonization did not in fact draw off
1  R. Eden, A my necessarie and profitable Booh concerning Navigation (translation from Johannes Taisnierus, Cologne), London, c, 1577, epistle dedicatory,
2  Calendar of Spanish State Papers, vi, No. 163.